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MASTER  SURGEONS  OF  AMERICA 


NATHAN  SMITH 

THE  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  adventurous  and  daring,  challenging  and  confident, 
and  with  that  zeal,  resourcefulness,  untiring  energy  and  more,  the  signet  of 
one  born  to  lead,  a  constant  readiness  for  self-sacrifice,  made  Nathan 
Smith  a  chief  among  the  frontiersmen  of  American  medical  teaching  and  practice.  In 
that  era  when  the  frontiers  not  alone  of  civilization  but  of  knowledge  were  advanced 
only  by  the  sternest  efforts  of  men  of  stout  hearts  he  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  his  profession  in  this  country  by  active  participation  in  the  establishment  of 
four  of  the  early  medical  schools,  those  of  Dartmouth,  Yale,  Bowdoin,  and  the 
University  of  Vermont;  the  teaching  and  training  of  thousands  of  young  men 
who,  in  their  turn,  went  forth  to  practice  and  to  train  others  in  the  art  of  healing; 
and  the  genius  which  made  him  pre-eminent  among  the  practitioners  of  medicine 
in  New  England .  The  far-reaching  influence  of  his  work  and  of  his  character  glows 
in  the  words  of  praise  of  one  of  his  many  followers  who  said:  “Dr.  Nathan  Smith 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  medical  men  this  country  has  ever  produced.’  ’ 
Nathan  Smith  came  of  the  adventurous  and  freedom-loving  stock  of  old 
England  which  emigrated  to  this  country  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  be 
rid  of  religious  controversies  and  persecution.  The  first  of  his  ancestors  to  arrive 
in  America  was  a  Mr.  Henry  Smith  who  brought  his  family  and  servants  to 
Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  1638.  That  this  ancestor  was  a  man  of  education 
and  prominence  the  term  “Mr.,”  denoting  a  college  graduate,  indicates,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  in  1662  he  was  a  representative  in  the  General  Court. 

For  four  generations  the  descendants  of  Henry  Smith  lived  and  prospered  in 
Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  where,  on  September  30,  1762,  Nathan  Smith  was 
born.  Then,  at  some  time  not  long  after  Nathan’s  birth,  ties  with  Rehoboth  were 
broken  and  his  parents  removed  to  Chester,  Vermont,  where  John,  his  father, 
became  a  pioneer  farmer.  On  the  Vermont  farm  Nathan’s  boyhood  days  were 
spent,  his  labors  the  customary  ones  of  a  farmer’s  son  and  his  pleasures  the 
hunting  and  fishing  excursions  of  a  frontier  land  where  dense  forest  and  thick 
undergrowth  concealed  both  wild  beasts  and  Indians.  His  force  of  character 
must  early  have  shown  itself,  for  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  while  yet 
a  youth,  Nathan  served  with  the  Vermont  militia  to  protect  inhabitants  against 
the  Indians,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  a 
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captaincy  in  his  regiment.  At  some  time  later  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  a 
district  school  from  which  we  may  infer  that,  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  family, 
his  father  had  not  neglected  the  early  education  of  the  boy. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  this  work  of  teaching  that  Nathan  Smith’s  interest 
in  medicine  was  aroused.  When  Dr.  Goodhue,  a  noted  surgeon  of  the  time,  came 
from  Putney,  Vermont,  to  amputate  the  leg  of  a  man  in  Chester,  young  Nathan 
was  among  those  who  gathered  to  watch  the  operation  and  was  the  volunteer  who 
assisted  by  holding  the  leg.  Nathan  Smith  told  the  visiting  doctor  of  his  keen 
desire  to  enter  the  medical  profession  and,  following  his  advice,  studied  industri¬ 
ously  for  a  year  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting,  of  Rockingham,  Vermont.  Dr.  Good- 
hue  then  gave  him  a  home  and  medical  tuition  in  return  for  necessary  work. 
Three  years  were  thus  passed  until  in  1787,  at  25  years  of  age,  Nathan  Smith 
began  practicing  medicine  at  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  before  he  had  received  a 
degree  from  any  of  the  three  medical  schools  then  existing  in  the  United  States. 

For  two  years  the  young  physician  practiced  at  Cornish  until,  impressed  by 
the  need  and  importance  of  further  study,  he  gave  up  his  work  there  to  attend 
the  medical  lectures  at  Harvard  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1790.  He 
then  returned  to  his  friends  and  his  practice  in  Cornish,  and  in  1791  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Chase  of  that  town.  Her  death  occurred  about  two  years  later,  and 
in  1794  he  married  her  half  sister,  Sarah  Chase. 

Throughout  the  span  of  his  years  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  might  have  continued 
to  reside  comfortably  and  with  honor  and  profit  among  his  Cornish  friends.  His 
marriage  had  allied  him  to  a  family  of  more  than  ordinary  means  and  position; 
as  the  only  physician  in  the  neighborhood  he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice; 
and  his  knowledge  and  skill  began  to  win  for  him  repute  in  distant  places.  But 
a  life  of  complacent  ease  was  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  Instead,  his  life  was 
one  of  hardship  and  self-denial,  his  independent  spirit  forcing  him  to  live  within 
the  bounds  determined  by  his  own  small  income,  his  practice  requiring  long  and 
arduous  days  and  nights  on  horseback  and  in  stage  coaches.  And  there  was  in 
him  ardor  and  energetic  restlessness,  ambition  and  a  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  profession  which  urged  him  constantly  to  new  endeavors.  He  was 
not  only  a  practitioner  but  a  diligent  and  questing  student  and  he  desired  to  be 
a  teacher. 

In  1796,  therefore,  he  submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  at 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  a  plan  for  establishing  a  professorship  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  connection  with  the  college.  This  novel  plan,  while 
approved  by  those  to  whom  he  presented  it,  was  not  acted  upon  finally  before 
another  year.  During  that  year,  by  means  of  great  self-sacrifice  and  in  spite  of 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  chief  of  which  was  his  limited  resources,  he  jour¬ 
neyed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  further  study.  From  Edinburgh  he 
went  to  London  where  he  engaged  in  hospital  work  before  returning  to  America. 
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Later,  in  the  fall  of  1797,  he  gave  the  first  full  course  of  medical  lectures  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  and  in  1798  the  plan  he  had  originally  proposed  was  adopted.  He  was 
then  appointed  a  professor  “  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deliver  public  lectures 
upon  anatomy,  surgery,  chemistry,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.” 

The  medical  school  thus  established  at  Dartmouth  was  the  fourth  to  be 
founded  in  the  United  States,  and  owed  not  only  its  birth  but  its  upbringing  to  the 
one  man  whose  trials  and  discouragements,  met  and  conquered  in  its  behalf,  were 
such  that  few  other  men  would  have  persisted.  Its  first  accommodation  was  a 
small  two-story  frame  structure  of  four  rooms  which  was  used  until  1799,  when 
a  room  in  Dartmouth  Hall  was  fitted  up  and  given  over  to  Dr.  Smith  for  his  use. 
Yet  the  school  flourished  and  in  1801  forty-five  men  were  attending  the  medical 
lectures  although  Dr.  Smith’s  only  assistant  was  a  pupil  whom  he  employed  at 
his  own  expense  to  give  three  courses  of  lectures  in  chemistry  and  to  help  him 
with  his  practice.  In  1803  by  personal  application  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  Dr.  Smith  acquired  an  appropriation  of  six  hundred  dollars 
for  medical  apparatus  for  the  school,  and  in  the  same  year  the  college  provided  for 
him  another  room  in  Dartmouth  Hall  adjacent  to  that  already  in  use,  the  two 
rooms  serving  for  lecture  hall,  dissecting  room,  chemical  laboratory,  and  library 

Excepting  for  the  aid  of  these  gestures  in  his  behalf  Dr.  Smith  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  medical  school  through  its  early  years  at  Dartmouth  quite  at  his  own 
expense  and  by  his  own  efforts.  In  addition  to  this  burden  he  maintained  his 
home  in  Cornish  and  received,  during  the  summer  months,  a  number  of  students 
at  Windsor,  Vermont,  adjoining  Cornish,  and  gave  them  private  instruction. 
For  the  expenses  of  the  school  and  the  support  of  his  family  he  was  dependent 
upon  the  small  pay  then  extracted  from  medical  students  and  the  meagre  returns 
from  a  practice  which,  though  extensive,  was  far  from  lucrative  and  attended 
only  under  the  greatest  difficulties.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  speaks  of  attending  a 
patient  eighty  miles  above  Hanover,  in  another  he  refers  to  an  amputation  in 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  and  again  he  writes  of  a  successful  cataract  operation 
performed  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  not  until  1804  that  Dartmouth  College  saw  fit  to  grant  him  a  salary  and 
to  enable  him  to  concentrate  his  efforts  in  teaching  to  one  locality.  In  that  year 
the  trustees  of  the  college  voted  him  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  upon 
the  condition  that  he  remove  his  family  from  Cornish  to  Hanover.  Early  in 
1805,  therefore,  Hanover  became  his  settled  home  and  there  was  removed  the 
necessity  of  his  journeying  to  and  from  Cornish. 

The  medical  school  continued  to  prosper  and  in  1810  Dr.  Smith  was  granted 
by  the  state  legislature  the  sum  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  fifty  dollars  with 
which  to  erect  a  building  for  the  establishment,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
“give  a  site  for  it  and  assign  to  the  state  his  anatomical  museum  and  chemical 
apparatus.”  The  state  had  driven  a  hard  bargain  but  not  one  which  Dr.  Smith 
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was  unwilling  to  accept  or  even  to  amplify.  In  addition  to  the  appropriation, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  expend  from  his  own  resources  one  thousand  two 
hundred  seventeen  dollars  to  complete  the  work,  a  building  of  brick  seventy-five 
by  thirty-two  feet,  having  two  commodious  lecture  rooms  in  the  two-story 
center  and  two  three-story  wings  for  library  and  chemical  museums.  In  that  year, 
too,  the  College  first  employed  at  his  request  one  of  his  pupils  to  occupy  the  chairs 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  thus  somewhat  lightened  the  burden  of  the  man  who 
had  for  so  long  carried  on  the  work  of  the  school  single-handed.  Nevertheless, 
owing  to  state  politics  and  the  poverty  of  the  college,  Dr.  Smith  found  clouds 
of  difficulty  closing  in  around  his  work  in  Hanover,  and  though  he  had  felt  ‘‘will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  all  lengths  in  sacrificing  on  the  Esculapian  altar,’  ’  he  wrote  at  last 
to  a  friend  that  he  had  determined  to  sell  his  talents  in  physic  and  surgery  to  the 
highest  bidder.  At  this  time  he  was,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  the  prevalent 
pessimism  surrounding  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  which  was  about  to  be 
launched  into  its  now  famous  litigation.  The  tremendous  start  given  by  Dr.  Smith 
to  the  medical  school  at  Dartmouth  and  his  skill  and  energy  in  carrying  on  the 
work  had  spread  his  reputation  far  and  wide.  From  the  years  1798  to  1828, 
for  example,  the  school  at  Dartmouth  graduated  340  students. 

Dr.  Smith  left  Hanover  in  1813,  his  known  ability  as  an  organizer  and  teacher 
and  as  a  skilled  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  having  resulted  in  a  call  to 
the  new  medical  school  established  in  the  previous  year  at  Yale.  He  did  not 
immediately  sever  all  connections  with  Dartmouth,  however,  for  he  returned  to 
Hanover  in  1816  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  and  his  family  remained  at  the 
New  Hampshire  home  until  1817  following  the  graduation  from  the  college  of 
the  second  son.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  “  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics”  at  Yale  Dr.  Smith  rapidly  acquired  a  large 
practice  which  carried  him  into  every  county  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

The  impulse  given  by  Dr.  Smith  toward  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  surgery  extended  throughout  the  country  and  the  necessity  for  good 
medical  schools  began  to  be  felt  in  many  states.  The  University  of  Maryland 
was  first  to  follow  Dartmouth  and  established  its  school  in  1807.  Then,  in  rapid 
succession,  during  the  next  ten  years,  five  other  medical  schools  sprang  into 
existence,  headed  by  that  at  New  Haven.  In  1820,  according  to  President  Allen, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  the  first  legislature  of  the  new  state  of  Maine  passed  an  act 
establishing  and  endowing  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  and  he  asserts  that 
“the  creation  of  this  school  may  be  in  no  small  degree  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Smith  had  been  consulted  on  the  subject  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  ” 
When  this  new  school  was  opened  in  1821  Dr.  Smith  went  to  it  from  New  Haven 
for  ten  weeks  and  delivered  the  various  lectures  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
chemistry.  There  were  twenty-one  young  men  in  attendance  at  the  first  course 
of  lectures.  The  next  year  the  number  increased  to  forty-nine.  In  the  year 
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1829  there  were  nearly  a  hundred,  and  Dr.  Allen  ascribed  much  of  the  success 
of  the  school  to  the  reputation,  experience,  and  skill  of  Dr.  Smith. 

A  few  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  medical  school  at  Bowdoin, 
the  University  of  Vermont  began  its  medical  department  at  Burlington  and  called 
to  the  professorship  of  surgery  and  anatomy,  Dr.  Smith’s  son,  Dr.  Nathan  Ryno 
Smith,  through  whose  exertions,  aided  by  those  of  his  father,  the  school  was 
organized.  While  still  faithfully  discharging  his  duties  at  Yale  and  at  Bowdoin, 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith  visited  the  Burlington  School  and  not  only  delivered  courses 
of  lectures  there,  but  by  constant  correspondence  with  his  son,  gave  it  the  benefit 
of  his  wisdom  and  experience;  thus,  as  the  colleague  of  his  son,  aiding  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  fourth  medical  school  in  New  England.  His  son  later  aided  also  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia,  where  again 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith’s  services  were  enlisted  and  his  influence  and  judgment  felt. 

Early  in  January  of  1829  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  was  stricken  with  an  illness 
which,  though  of  short  duration,  left  him  weak  and  debilitated.  From  this 
state  he  did  not  entirely  recover  and  on  January  26  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
Many  and  eloquent  were  the  eulogies  pronounced  upon  him  by  ardent  and  appre¬ 
ciative  admirers  of  his  character  and  work.  His  ripe  knowledge  and  keen  obser¬ 
vation,  after  a  life  of  study  and  vast  experience,  had  fitted  him  not  only  to  become 
the  leading  physician  and  surgeon  of  his  day  but  his  rare  talent  for  communicat¬ 
ing  his  learning  enabled  him  to  instruct  thousands  of  students  in  the  medical 
schools  to  whose  establishment  he  contributed  so  much. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  as  a  teacher  and  organizer  of  medical  schools  that  he 
is  best  known  today,  it  is  impossible,  even  in  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  work, 
to  overlook  Dr.  Smith’s  talent  as  a  practitioner.  His  success  in  treating  patients 
in  the  epidemic  of  typhoid,  then  called  typhus  fever,  which  occurred  in  Hanover 
and  the  surrounding  country  in  1812  was  remarkable.  As  early  as  August  of 
1800  he  had  been  practicing  vaccination.  In  1821  he  performed  the  operation 
of  ovariotomy,  the  second  one  of  its  kind,  the  first  having  been  done  nine  years 
earlier  by  Dr.  McDowell  of  Kentucky.  Dr.  Smith,  however,  had  no  knowledge 
of  this  previous  operation.  He  was  also  the  first  surgeon  in  America  to  perform 
staphylorrhaphy.  In  fact,  he  was  the  first  to  perform  a  number  of  important 
surgical  operations  and  in  this  branch  of  his  profession,  not  less  than  in  medicine, 
he  was  an  innovator  and  reformer. 

Dr.  Smith’s  descendants  took  up  and  continued  his  work  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  hardly  a  family  in  the  country  in  which  so  many  of  its  members 
have  adopted  the  profession  of  their  progenitor.  Since  his  death  four  sons,  nine 
grandsons,  six  great-grandsons,  and  one  great-great-grandson  have  practiced  the 
art  of  healing.  Thus  the  influence  of  his  life’s  work  has  been  perpetuated  and 
his  memory  preserved  within  the  hearts  of  men  as  well  as  in  the  schools  he  founded. 
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